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‘« But, of all Foreign Troops, said he, the most dangerous are those, who are subjects of the King, 
«¢ and not of the Crown.””———-Serjeant Apair’s Speech in the House of Commons, 3rd Nov. 1775, 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Sik Francis BurpDetr’s ADDRESS. 
When I had this subject under considera- 
tion before, | noticed that the venal news- 

apers bad carefully abstained from pub- 
lishing the Address which they abused; I 
told them that this was not the way to an- 
swer it; and L invited those who thought 
themselves able to give it an answer to send 
an answer to me. No one has done this. 
But, I have perceived, that some of the venal 
prints have argued, that the Address must be 
considered as bad, merely because it was 
supported by only one member besides the 
mover and seconder. I, however, hold, 
that this, of itself, is no argument at all 
against the Address. We have often seen 
one man on the side of right while great 
numbers were opposed to it. If we were 





_ to take this mode of reasoning as con- 


clusive, we must, of course, conclude, that 
LOT was in the wrong; and that NOAH 
was also in the wrong. No: this ar- 
gument is not worth the ink in which it is 
written. It can weigh with no man of 
sense; and, as for those who have no 
sense, it matters not which side they are 
of. On the other hand, there is strong 
presumptive proof:in favour of the Ad- 
dress in the great care, which its oppo- 
nents have taken to keep it, as far as they 
have been able, from the public eye. If 
my adversary write any thing, which I 
find to be false or feeble, it is my interest 
to give it as wide a circulation as possible; 








» itis my interest that every body should 
# read it; it would be my interest to have 


it posted upon every wall in the kingdom. 


| But, if I find it true and forcible, I na- 


turally wish that nobody may read it; 
and, if I have the means of contracting its 


| circulation, I fail not to exert those means 
_ to the utmost of my power. 
‘= Ctsely what the venal prints have done; 


This is pre- 


and, in so doing, they have, as plainly as 
conduct can speak, told the world, that 
they, at any rate, regard the Address as 
Containing truths, which are not to be 
controverted. They, like Mr. Whitbread, 
vote against it; but, they do not attempt 
to show upon what grounds they do this; 
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they, like that gentleman, bestow their 
disapprobation upon it; and, like him, 
they decline entering into any contradic- 
tion of its facts or positions.——But 
though they have declined all discussion 
themselves, one of them, the Times news- 
paper (the worst of them all) has become 
the channel of an attack upon the Address 
and its author by a writer, styling himself 
AN,OFFICER OF THE KING’S GER. 
MAN LEGION ; though the Times news- 
paper had not room for the insertion of 
Sir Francis Burdett’s Address, it had, on 
the 14th instant, room for an attack upon 
that gentleman by one of the Foreigners, 
paid with the money of the people of Eng- 
land; it had room for an attack upon an 
English gentleman and a member of Par- 
liament for having done what he deemed 
his duty in the House, and this attack made, 
too, by one of the German Mercenaries, 
whom that gentleman and his constituents 
were helping to support. I will first, 
according to my usual custom, insert this 
publication, and will then make such re- 
marks upon it as it appears to me to call 
for, in which I shall act a part precisely 
ihe opposite of that of the venal prints, 
who make remarks upon what they dare 
not insert; because, if they did insert 
what they remark upon, their remarks 
would be seen to be foolish or false. 
« To THE Epiror OF THE TIMEs. Sir, 
« —The apparently wilful misrepresentations 
« which have been made, on a late occa- 
« sion, respecting the King’s German Le- 
“gion, can only be attributed to the 
«<< malicious motive of creating a dislike in 
« the British nation to this body of troops. 
« Asa member of the corps, I think it my 
« duty to refute those statements, in order 
tO oppose any prejudicial impressions 
«which such false assertions may- have 
« made on the minds of persons not tho- 
«roughly informed on the subject ; and, 
« therefore, request you will be pleased 
«to insert this letter in your valuable and 
«impartial paper.——The degrading epi- 
«thet, mercenary foreigners, has been be- 
« stowed upon us in a most illiberal, un- 
generous, and unjust manner. How far 
« this is applicable, I leave every ong to 
E 
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gion speat their time in idleness and in- 


natives of that country; and that some | 
years ago, the Legion was entirely | 
composed of Hanoverians, as the greater | 
part of the late Hanoverian army came | 
over to this country immediately after | 
the unfortunate catastrophe of the electo- | 
rate, to join the standard of their king. 
The term, mercenary, therefore, does not 
apply, for we still have the transcendant 
happiness of serving our much beloved 
and lawful Sovereign, and defend the 
same cause our ancestors did; HANO- 
VER HAVING ALWAYS FOUGHT 
THE BATTLES OF ENGLAND, since 
the accession of the House of Hanover 
to the British Throne.——It is only 
the country imperative circumstances 
obliged us to change; and, considering 
that we were bornand bred subjects of the 
same King as the English, Scotch, and 
Irish, we cannot be suspected of such 
mean and selfish motives in devoting our 
lives toour King, asa certain HONOUR. | 
ABLE BARONET wishes to impute to | 
us; being animated by the same ardent 
attachment to the House of TTanover as 
every other liege subject in his Majesty’s 
dominions. It has been, farther said, 
that the foreign troops were scatiered all 
over the country. 1 am ata loss to con- 
ceive how such an assertion can be; 
proved, as the whole of the King’s Ger- } 
man Legion, with the exception of the 
3d regiment of hussars, two troops of 
horse artillery, and the depdts, is on 
active service: viz.--—-PorTuGaL,—Ist 
regiment of hussars; 2d ditto ditto; 

Istregimentof dragoons; 2d ditto ditto; 
Ist battalion of light infantry; 2d ditto 
ditto ditto; Ist battalion of the line; 2 

ditto ditto; 5th ditto ditto; three bri- 
gades foot artillery ; garrison company. 
Sicity.—3d_ battalion of the line; 
4th ditto ditto; 6th ditto ditto; 7th light 
battalion (returned from Portugal a 
skeleton in August last, and now em- 
barked for Sicily, after having been 
completed in men); 8th battalion of 
the line; one brigade foot artillery. —— 
If anyinquiry had been made at the Ad- 











vaneing such @ falsehood, the contrary 
would soon have appeared, It therefore 
has been done with the evident inten- 
tion of making the ower classes helieve 
that the corps of the King’s German Le- 
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« judge, who knows that the king of Great | “ activity in this country.—-—With regard 
« Britain is elector of Hanover, that all | “to the conduct of the King’s German 
« the officers of the Legion, save a few, are | “« Legion, I have only to refer to the Bri- 
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‘¢ tish Generals under whose commands the 
‘« difierent corps have the honour of serv. 
“ing, and to the inbabitants of those 


“places in England and Ireland where 


“they have been quartered.—-—Happy I 
‘ feel in the conviction of being in a coun. 
“try where an impartial hearing is granted 
“to every one, and that the columns of 
“ your paper are always open to the ag- 
“grieved. Ihave the honour to be, Sir, 
‘your obedient humble servant. An 
«« Officer of the King’s German Legion.” 
—-—Ne«othing can more strongly pourtray 
the unfeeling effrontery of this print than 
the fact, that it here publishes an eulogium 
upon its own émpartiality, while it is in 
the very act of publishing a commentary 
on an Address, which it had done all in 


~ 





its power to stifle, and not one sentence 


of which it had, or yet has, inserted. This 
German is extremely happy in the con- 
viction of being in a country ‘‘ where an 
impartial hearing is granted to every one.” 
To every German, I suppose he means; 
for, he must have observed the base par- 
tiality, which this very Times news- paper 
had shown in the very instance before 
him.— Let us now come to the letter, as it 
relates to the Address. {t cannot be 
doubted, that this German’s attack is upon 
Sir Francis Burdett. He clearly points 
him out; much more clearly than has ever 
been thought necessary to conviction in 
cases of libel. He characterizes Sir 
Francis’s Address as containing ‘ zwilful 
“* misrepresentations and false assertions,” 
and ascribes these to a “ malicious motive.” 
Let us pass, at present, over the im 
pudence of this German; let us not stop to 
compare his conduct with that for which 
Mr. Gale Jones was kept in jail by the 
House of Commons for many months; let 











us not stop here to ask, what English of- 


ficer would have attempted thus to vilify 
a member of parliament; but, let us see 
how the impudent German refutes (for that 
is his object and his promise) 


He says, that he deems it his duty to re 
fute Sir Francis’s statements ; and, let us 
see, then, bow he does it. 





The Address, after having described 





the mode of making surcharges, &c. prof 4), 


ceeds thus: “In exact proportion 0 





“ the increase of these extortions have wth ;. 
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false and malicious. 
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«seen the increase of the military force, 
«and the multiplication of means calcu- 
 Jated to divest the soldier of all fellow- 
“ feeling with the citizen. * Cooped up in 
« Barracks and Depots, flogged for the 
“most trifling offences, the former loses, 
“by degrees, all regard for those rights 
« of which he is deprived, all attachment 
“to that constitution out of the 
“which he is placed, and becomes the 
“passive and unconscious instrument of 
“tyrannical coercion. But, mistrustful 
“of Englishmens’ feelings, many thou- 
« sands of German and other foreign mer- 
« cenaries have been introduced and plac- 
“edon our military establishment with 


«privileges not possessed by the troops | 


“of our own country; whole districts of 
“ England and large portions of the Eng- 
“lish army have been put under the 
« command of German officers; and, the 
“ more eilectually to estrange the people 
“ from the native soldiers, the latter have, 
“in many instances, been compelled to 
“ assume a German garb.’”’———Now, this 
is the part of the Address to which the 
German alludes; and, as the reader will 
perceive, there is no particular mention of 
the King’s German Legion, the whole of 
the Foreign Troops being an object of 
the mover’s complaint; and certainly, 
one class of them is full as exceptionable 
as another; or, if there be any one less 
so than the rest, the French corps may, 
perhaps, be thought so, seeing that they 
have.committed an offence against their 
country never to be forgiven, and, of 
course, have no country but this to look 
to.——But, be this as it may, the Address 
points to no particular corps of foreigners ; 

and, therefore, this German has misrepre- 
sented the Address. The Address, as 
we have seen, states, I. that “ many thou- 
“ sands of German and other foreign mer- 
“cenaries have been introduced and 
placed upon our military establishment ; 
“ 2, that they possess privileges not pos- | 
“ sessed by the troops of our own coun- | 
“try; 3. that whole districts of England 
“and large portions of the English army 
“have been put under the command of | 
“German Officers; 4. that our English 
“ Soldiers have, in many instances, been 
“compelled to assume a German garb.”’ 
——Thess are the four propositions, which 
the Address contains, relative to German 
and other foreign mercenaries; and these 
this German has the impudence to call 
And, bow has he at- | 





tempted to prove this? He says, that it is 


pale of | 
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his duty to refute these propositions; but, 
has he done it? Has he discharged this 
duty ? He tells us ......... what? Why, 
thatthe King of Great Britain is Elector 
of Henover; that all the Officers of the 
Legion, save a few, are natives of that 
country; that, some years ago, the legion 
was entirely composed of Hanoverians ; 
that it was only the unfortunate catastrophe 
{that is to say, in plain English, the ars 
rival of the French in Hanover , or the 
approach towards Hanover] 


Ir 
that oblis re 5 
them to change their country for “E1 
land.—_— Well, and what of all thi na 
What of this, I say, thou [High Dutch lo- 
i Sak How does this refute any one of 
the four propositions of Sir Francis Bur- 
dette? His Address does not deny that the 
King is Elector of Hanover, any more 
than it denies Louis XVIIL to be king of 
France; his Address does not deny that 
most of the oflicers of your Legion are 
Hanoverians, for he makes no distinction 
between you; his Address does not 
deny that, some years ago, you were all 
Hanoverians in the Legion: he does not 
deny that it was an unfortunate catastrophe 
that induced you to change your country 
for this. He denies none of these facts ; 
he says nothing about them; and, how, 
then, have these facts a tendency to refute 


| his assertions? They may all be perfectly 


true, and his assertions remain still une 
shaken. You may go on, at this rate, 
stating facts, *till your whiskers are as 
white as a judge’s wig, without getting on 
one single inch in refuting those assertions 
of our English Baronet, whom you have 
had the impudence to accuse of falshood 
and malice.——-The drift of all you say is 
to make out the falshood of the assertion 
of your being mercenaries. That is what 
you aim at; and we will now see how you 
have succeeded. You say, that you 
still serve your Sovereign. Your modest 
assertion about Hanover having' so long 
fought the battles of England I will no- 
tice in due time. You still serve your 
sovereign, you say; you still have the 
transcendant happiness of serving your 
much beloved and lawful sovereign, and 
defend the same cause ycur ancestors did. 
What cause that is you best know, and, as 
you have thought properto keep it to your- 
self, 1 have no desire to be made acquainted 
with it. Thus far, all is very well. The 
Address of Sir Francis Burdett does not 
| deny that you still serve your lawful sove- 
reign ; it raises no question of this sort; it 
merely calls you mercenaries. Aye, bug 
kK 2 
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this is what you do not like; and you 
deny this, and say, that you are subjects 
« of the same king as the English, Irish and 
« Scotch.” This the Address denies by 
implication, and I deny it expressly. 
You are the subjects of no kiag, unless you 
acknowledge «the King of Westphalia. 
You are, or at least so you say, the sub- 
jects of the Elector of Hanover. You have 
not been naturalized here, nor has England 
made you subjects by conquest. You are, 
therefore, not subjecis of the king of Eng- 
land ; you are not our fellow subjects. Not 
aman of you, unless first naturalized by 
Act of Parliament, can hold lands in any 
part of this Kingdom, any more than a 
Frenchman can; nor are you any more 
our fellow subjects than Frenchmen are. 
You suppose, or seem to suppose, 
that you are our fellow subjects, because 
you are subjects of the same person; that 
you are, in fact, English subjects because 
your kLiector is king of England: but, at 
that rate, we poor fellows here should all 
be German subjects, because our king is 
a German Elector, If you are subjects of 
the king of England, it follows of course 
that we are subjects of the Elector of Ha- 
nover, a position which I do not believe, 
even after all that 1 have seen, many 
of us, comparatively speaking, are as vet 
willing to allow. If, then, You are not 
subjects of the king of England, and if 
you are in the service of England, you 
are, in the ful] sense of the word, mercenu- 
ries, and the Address of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, whom you have had the assurance 
to charge with, falshood and malice, is, as 
relating to this your main point, true and 
correct to the very letter. You say, 
that you are still in the service of your so- 
vereiyn, Which is very true, but you are 
paid by us; you are paid by a nation to 
which you do not belong; and it is pre- 
cisely this that makes you mercenary 
troops. Troops forming an army are, 
1. such as belong to the country and are 
the subjects of the Soverei: on; 2. Auxilia- 
ries, or such as are sent by some foreign 
state to assist, being paid by their own so- 
verelgn ; . Mercenaries, or such as be- 
long to some foreign state, 2nd are paid 
by the country for whom they come to 
fight. That you and your comrades be- 
long to this lattér class the accounts of our 
annual expenditure amply inform us, there 
being not nuch less than a million of pounds 
Seriing raised upon us tu taxes for the pay- 
ment of the Foreign Troops alone, amount- 
Sue to about afifth part as much as the 

















dius 





whole of our poor-rates in England and 
Wales. But, I will address myself to 
this German no longer. I now turn to the 
English reader ; and will endeavour to call 
to his recollection a little of what has pass- 
ed upon this subject, in parliament, in for- 
mer times. In the reign of Charles I, 
who had attempted to bring only a thou- 
sand German soldiers into the country, 
the Parliament most bitterly complained, 
and told him, that it was beneath the spi- 
rits of Englishmen to brook the supposition, 
that they stood in need of German soldiers 
to defend their country. In the reign 
of William III, the Parliament would not 
suffer him to retain even his Dutch Guards, 
who had come over with him from Hol- 











land, though he tried every means that 


could be thought of to induce them to 
give their consent to such retention. He 
threatened and he supplicated by turns ; 
but, with the men of those days, all was 
in vain. What passed between the king 
and parliament, upon this occasion, is very 
well worth reviving at this time. The 
Bill for sending these Guards out of the 
country being passed by the two Houses, 
the king went in person to the House of 
Lords, and, in giving his assent to the Bill, 
made a speech in these words: . My 
« Lords and Gentlemen; I came to pass 
‘‘the Bill for disbanding the Army, as 
“soon as I understood it was ready for 
‘me: though in our present circumstances 
“there appears great hazard in breaking 
“such a number of the Troops: . and 
“though I might think myself unkindly 
“ ysed, that those Guards who came ever 
“ with me to your assistance, and have con- 
“stantly attended me in all the actions 
“ wherein | have been engaged, should be 
“removed from me; yet it is my fixed 
opinion, that nothing can be so fatal to 
us, as thatany distrust or jealousy should 
« arise between me and my people, which 
« T must own would have been very une 
“ expected, after what I have undertaken, 
‘ventured, and acted for the restoring 
“ and securing of their liberties. I have 
« thus plainly told you the only reason 
«which has induced me to pass this Bill: 
“and now I think myseif obliged, in dis- 
“ charge of the trust reposed in me, and 
“ for my own justification, that no ilf con- 
“sequences may lie at my door, to tell 
“you as plainly my judgment, that the 
“nation is left too much exposed. It is 
“ therefore incumbent on you to take this 
“ marter into your serious consideration, 
“and effectually to provide such a strengt!: 
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«as is necessary -for the safety of the 
« kingdom, and the preservation of the 
« peace which God hath given us,” 
The Commons, wha were much pleased 
with this conduct of the king, immediately 
voted him a most grateful and affectionate 
answer, assuring him of their readiness to 
do, upon all occasions, whatever might be 
expressive of their tender regard for his 
happiness. The king, thinking, appa- 
rently, that he had got them in a melting 
mood, sent them a Message, which he 
wrote in his own band, in the following 
words :————_* Wittiam R. His Majesty 
«is pleased to let the House know, that 
« the necessary preparations are made for 
‘«‘ transporting the Guards who carfte with 
«¢ him into England; and that he intends to 
«send them away immediately, unless, 
“ out of consideration tohim, the house be dis- 
« posed to find a way for continuing them 
« longer in his service, which lis Majesty 
“would take very kindly.’——But the 
House were not to be won by any arts. 
They persisted in their resolution to get 
the Dutch ‘Troops out of the kingdom ; and, 
accordingly, they answered the king in 
the following words :—— Most gracious 
« Sovereign, We your Majesty’s most du- 
‘ tiful and loyal subjects, the Commons in 
“this present parliament assembled, do, 
“with unfeigned zeal to your Majesty’s 
“ person and government, (which God 
“long preserve) most humbly represent 
“to your Majesty, That the passing the 
“ate Act for disbanding the Army, gave 
‘* great satisfaction to your subjects; and 
“the readiness your Majesty has ex- 
“pressed by your message, to comply 
“‘ with the punctual execution thereof, will 
“ prevent all occasions of distrust or jea- 
“lousy between your Majesty and your 
“ people.—-It is, Sir, to your loyal Com- 
“mons an unspeakable grief, that your 
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“way be so firmly established, as by 
“ entrusting your sacred person with your oun 
‘* subjects, who have so eminently signa- 
“ lized themselves on all occasions, during 
“the late long and expensive war.” 
Great endeavours were made to get rid 
of this Address. ‘The courtiers mustere& 
all their force on this occasion; a motion 
was made for delay as to taking the Mes- 
sage into consideration; and, being de- 
feated in this, they moved for a recom- 
mitment of the Address; but, they were 
still defeated, by a majority of 19 voices, 
the Yeas being 156, the Nves 175.° Thus, 
says the Historian Ralph, “ the Commons, 
“with a firmness never to be enough 
praised, or too often imitated, shut their 
“ears against the voice of the charmer, 
‘ and resolved to adhere to the Act, with- 
“out giving way to the least qualifica- 
“tion: in doing which, though they ren- 
“ dered themselves obnoxious to the King’s 
“ displeasure, they did him a far more 
“ essential piece of service, than if they 
“had gratified him in his request: for the 
“ undue preference given on many occa- 
“sions to this body of Dutch Janizaries, 
«(at the expence of the Scots Guards in 
* particular) had blunted the zeal of his na- 
 gzonal troops, aud almost deprived him of 
the hearts of his people: besides, in re- 
“ maining thus inflexible, they preserved 
“their own consistency ; they counte- 
“nanced the proceedings of former par- 
‘ liaments, who could not be induced to 
“ oive their consent, That their own na- 
“ tive kings should have Guards of their 
“ own native subjects; and, they shut the 
“ door for ever, as they thought, against the 
‘“jike shameful innovation.’’—— What 
would those men have said, if one of 
the Dutch Officers, who came over with the 
king, had attacked the member of partia- 
ment who moved the Address just quoted ; 


“ Majesty Should be advised to propose | and had had the impudence to describe 


“any thing in your Message, to which! it as false and malicious ? 


‘‘ they 


The king in 


cannot consent, with due regard to , those days, though he had actually come 


“that Constitution your Majesty came | over at the invitation of the nation and 


** over to restore, and have so often ex- 
“ posed your royal person to preserve, 
“and did in your gracious Declaration 
“ promise, that all those foreign forces 
“which came over with you, should be 
“sent back.—In duty therefore to your 
“ Majesty, and to discharge the trust re- 
“ posed in us, we crave leave to lay before 
“you that nothing conduceth more to the 
“‘ happiness and welfare -of this kingdom, 
“than an entire confidence between your 
“ Majesty and your people, which can no 





had fought for its deliverance from tyran- 
ny, did not dare talk in a style half so 
bold as this Officer of the King’s German 
Legion; nor do I believe that the Times 
news-paper would have dared to publish 
such an attack upon Sir Francis Burdett, 
if it had not come under the name of a4 
German! Good God! to what ate we 


come at last !—-——At all times our ances- 
tors have been jealous of the introduction, 
‘and even of the employment of foreign 
troops, and more especially of Hanoverian 
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as out of parliament, they boldly gave, 
not being at all afraid of the « officers of 
«the King’s German Legion.” ——I will 
notice one or two particular i instances. In 
the war of 1745, there were 16,000 Hano- 
verians in the pay of England upon the 
continent. These troops were a constant 
eye-sore to the nation and the parliament ; 
several motions were made to 
them, and particularly one in the House 
of Lords on the 9th of December 1745. 
The motion, which was made by the then 
Lord Sandwich, was lost after a long de- 
bate; but a protest was entered against 
the deeis ion by ‘Twenty-five Peers, who 
concluded their protest in these words : 
«‘ Because, that, as our votes have, we 
“‘ hepe, proved to the present age, our 
«“ names, in the books, may transmit us to 
“ posterity Englishmen.” The question, 
under another form, was revived on the 
17th of January 1744, and adjourned to 
the Slst, when it was decided in the ne- 
gative 86 to 46,-——-— This German ac- 
cuses the Honourable Baronet, a member 
of parliament in whom the. people have so 
much confidence ; he reproaches a mem- 
ber of the English parliamént with hav- 
ing spoken in what he calls an aliberal 
and ungenerous manner of the German 
Troops. Let us see, then, what was the 
language which was formerly made use 
of in parliament, in speaking of those 
troops. Lorpo Sanpwicu said, that the 
Hanoverian troops were useless and in- 
solent: “J believe,” said he, “no man 
«suspected that the troops of Hanover, 
‘“‘ the inhabitants of a wretched corner of 
«‘the earth, scarcely heard of in Europe, 
« till its sovereign was raised to the throne 
‘of this empire, would have been pre- 


« ferred, on all occasions, to the natives of 


« England.’”’? Then he calls them “ use- 
‘less, contemptible, unpopular mercena- 
“ries, who were fattening in plenty and 
‘©ease, while the English troops were 
“overwhelmed with hardships.’ Lorp 
CHESTERFIELD said: “ By dismissing the 
«* Hanoveriaus no hands will be lost; ‘there 
« will, indeed, be less meat eonthaned., and 
“ some images of soldiers will be missed ; 
«but all the men of action will remain, 
«and the enemies, whenever they assault 
«us, will not perceive the diflerence in 
“our numbers. By dismissing the Hano-. 


« verians, we shall only sweep away the 
«refuse of our army, which encumbers 
‘ our camp and embarrasses our motions : 
« we shall only send away the caterpillars 


get rid of 
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troops, and for reasons which, in as well |“ which devour our victuals ; 
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we shall 
“only drive out the drones which trouble 

the quiet of the hive, and eat that honey 
« which they never made, and which they 
« dare not defend; we shall, indeed, lose 
« sixteen thousand of our number, but it 
«will always be remembered, that those 
‘sixteen thousand were natives of Hano- 
* per.” Things have greatly changed 
in sixty five ye ears! Hither the character 
of English troops has greatly fallen, or 
that of the Hanoverian troops has greatly 
risen. It may be the latter; but if Lord 
Chesterfield could say this in the House 
of Lords, surely Sir Francis Burdett might, 
in the House of Commons, complain that 
English soldiers were now dressed so as to 
make them look Itke these same Hano- 
verians; he might, surely, do this with- 
out being exposed to the attacks of an 
Hanoverian officer! “What would Lord 
Chesterfield have said, if some one had 
told him, that the day would come when 
a member of the English parliament 
would, in an English print, be abused by 
a Hanoverian officer for having, in his 
place in the House, and in the form of an 
Address to the throne, complained, not 
that Hanoverians were employed abroad, 
but that many thousands of them had been 
introduced here, placed upon our military 
establishment, with privileges not enjoyed 
by our troops; that whole districts of 
England and large portions of the English 
army had been put under the command of 
Hanoverian officers ; and that some of our 
own countrymen had been compelled to 
assume their garb: what would Lord 
Chesterfield have said, if he had been 
told, that the day would come, when an 
English Gentleman, a member of parlia- 
ment, would, for daring todo this, be 
openly attacked and abused in print by an 
“« Officer of the King’s German Legion ?”’ 
Lorp Sanpwicu talked much of the znso- 
lence of the Hanoverians in those days; 
what, then, would he have said to inso- 
lence like this? How we are changed! 
Well might Sir Francis say, that this no 
longer appeared to be the same country, or 
the same people ; that all our notions, and 
all about us and every thing belonging to 
us appeared to be changed. In the de- 
bate before mentioned, Lorp HatiFax said : 
« ] cannot but think that prudence might 
* suggest many methods of augmentation 
“more eligible than the hire of Hano- 
“ verians, to whom tris, In my Opinion, an 
‘ unanswerabie objection, that they are 
“ Hanoverians, that they have the same 
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« power over them is boundless, and his 
« authority in England limited by law.” 
——‘ It is necessary,” said he, in ano- 
ther part of his speech, “ to dismiss the 
« Hanoverians, because it is inthe highest 
« degree necessary to maintain the honour 
«of England, and to secure our troops 
“from contumelies and insults, such as 
«they have suffered from those detestable 
‘mercenaries, It is necessary to dismiss 
“them, because it is necessary to pre- 
“serve our troops from being contami- 
“nated with servility by being too long 
« associated with slaves, and from being 
“ tainted with cowardice by seeing what 
“ was never known to an English soldier 
“ before, that cowardice is honoured and 
« rewarded,’——-What would Lord Ha- 
lifax have said, if he had been told, that 
the day would come, when an English 
Gentleman, a member of parliament, 
would be openly abused in print, in 
London, by a Hanoverian Officer, because 
he had in his place in the House ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of compelling 
English soldiers to assume the Hanoverian 
garb? What would Lord Halifax have 
said to this?—-—Lord Halifax concluded 
his speech in these words : ——* Thus, 
“my Lords, it appears that it is not ne- 
“ cessary to retain the troops of Hanover, 
“ because we may carry on our designs 
“ with the forces which will remain after 
“they are discharged, or may increase 
“them if an augmentation should appear 


“necessary, either with the troops now’ 


“unnecessarily kept up in this kingdom, 
“ or with other mercenaries which are to 
“be hired at a lower price from other 
“ princes; and it has been proved that it 
“is necessary to dismiss them, because 
“they. are hated, and hated deservedly, 
“by the whole body of the English na- 
“tion. They are hated for their in- 
“solence, and despised for their cow- 
“ardice; they are considered as the 
“minions of their master; as favourite 
“ slaves, who engross his ear, who flatter 
“his passions, and possess his affections; 
“ who must be driven from his presence 
“before freemen can be well received, 
“and before honest counsels can be im- 
“partially heard. They must be dis- 
“ missed because they have been found 
“ insolent in their march, and cowards in 
“the battle, tyrants in their quarters, 
“and traitors in the field; they must be 
“dismissed from an English army, be- 
“ cause they are slaves and usurpers, and 
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“ natives of Hanover.”——This was the 
way in which the noblemen of England 
Jormerly talked of Hanoverian troops; but 
now, because a member of parliament 
ventures to express his disapprobation of 
the employing of many thousands of those 
troops in the heart of England; because 
he disapproves of putting whole districts 
of England and large portions of the Eng- 
lish army under the command of Hano- 
verian officers; because he disapproves of 
English soldiers being compelled to as- 
sume a German garb; he is vilified in an 
English print, in the metropolis of Eng- 
land, he is accused of false assertion and 
base motive; and that, too, by one whe 
writes under the name of @ Hanoverian 
officer ! But, it is not only to speeches 
in parliament, but also to Acts of parlia- 
ment, that we may refer upon this sub- 
ject. When it became probable, that the 
family of Brunswick would succeed to the 
throne of this kingdom, great care was 
taken to provide against the introduction 
and influence of Hanoverians; and it was 
provided, in the Act called the Act of 
Settlement (12 William 3,) that from and 
after the time, that any prince of that 
family should ascend the throne, “ no 
“person, born out of the kingdoms of 
« England, Ireland, and Scotland, or domi- 
“ nions thereunto belonging, although he be 
“naturalized or made a denizen, except 
« such as are born of English parents, should 
“ be capable to enjoy any effce, or place of 
“ trust, civil or military,’’——And, after- 
wards, in the 2d George I. chap. 4, when 
it,appears to have been apprehended, 
that some attempts would be made to elude 
the provisions of the Act of Settlement, it 
was enacted, that every Nuturalization Ball 
brought in for the future, should contain 
a clause, expressly declaring, that the per- 
son so naturalized should not thereby be 
enabled to hold any office or place of trust, 
civil or military ; and that no bill of natu- 
ralization should be received, unless it 
contained such a clause. ——This not only 
was, but it yet zs, the law of England; and 
because a member of parliament, in his 
place in the House, complains, that whole 
districts of England and large portions of the 
Englisharmy have been put under the command 
of German Officers, is he to be abused in 
print, and charged with base motives, and 
that, too, by @ Hanoverian Officer ? Little 
was it expected by those who passed 
these Jaws, that their grand-children 
would see the day, when a mem- 
ber of parliament would be abused ia 
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print by a Hanoverian Officer for merely 
stating in an Address to the throne a fact 


. which he regarded as incompatible with 


the provisions of these great constitutional 
Acts. But, indeed, little did they imagine 
that their grand-children would see many 
of the things which they are doomed to 
Witness.--—We will now return again to 
the letter of this Hanoverian. It was 
his duty, he said, to refute the statements 
of Sir Francis Burdett. 





ready shown; for, all that he makes even 
an attempt to deny, is, that he and his 
comrades are mercenaries; and, not only 
from the nature of their employ itself, 
but from the uniform language of par- 
liament, they clearly are mercenaries. 
They have always, when in the pay of 
England, been so called; they were so 
called in the war of 1743; they were so 
called in the war of 1756; they were so 
called, when at the beginning of this un- 
fortunate reign, they were sent to Gibraltar 
and Minorca ; and, why, indeed, should 
they not be so called as weil as the troops 
that were hired of the Duke of Brunswick, 
the Prince of Hesse, and other German 
Princes, to be sent against the Americans? 
They were all vpon the same footing ; 
they were all paid by England; and they 
all fought, or were intended to fight, for 
England. Those belonging to the duke 
of Brunswick and the Prince of Hesse 
were puid for, of killed, at so much a head, 
and three wounded men were counted as one 
dead one. What the treaty was with the 
Elector of Hanover I do not know; but, 
this I know very well, that the troops were 


paid by England; I know that the people 
of England were taxed to pay them; and, 


of course, they came under the descrip- 
tion of mercenaries. The ears of this Ha- 
noverian Officer are grown very delicate 
all atonce. What have such Woops ever 
been called but mercenaries? It is tie 
appellation by which they have always 
been distinguished from national troops and 
auriliaries; neither of which they are. 
Meicenaries are those who fight for a fo- 
reign country for Azre; and this is wiiai the 
Hanoverians, fighting for us, or paid by us, 
have, at all times, been called. And, be- 
cause this Hanoverian’s ears are become 
delicate; because he is puffed up, and 


has pampered himself with the notion of 


being an English subject, is he, openly in 
print, to abuse a member of the English 
parliament, for making use of the word 
mercenary, as applied to the corps to which 
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futed any part of them. This I have al- | 
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he belongs? He asks, whether he and his 
comrades ought to be suspected of merce- 
nary motives in fighting for their much 
loved and lawful sovereign. The answer 
to this is, that they do not refuse to be paid 
out of the taxes raised upon the people of 
England; and that it is that makes the 
term mercenaries applicable to them now as 
well ‘as formerly. They are not our 
countrymen any more than we are their 
countrymen, If out of the army, they 
would enjoy no rights here that French- 
men do not enjoy ; and, as to the pecu- 
liar situation of their country at this ime, 
that does not at all alter the case. ‘Their 
country bas been conquered by Buona- 
parté, and has, I believe, been annexed to 
a new kingdom that he has formed, and at 
the head of which he has placed his brother 
Jerome, under the title of King of West- 
phalia. Hanover may possibly be restored 
atapeace. Ifthat should be the case, the 
Hanoverians in our service will have their 
own country to go to; but, at any rate, 
they can never beiong to ¢hze country, un- 
less they be naturalized by act of partia- 
ment, which they have not yet been. 
A curious question might arise out of a 
different arrangement at a peace ; for, if 
Hanover be ceded to the King of West- 
phalia, will not these Hanoverians become 
his subjects, and may he not suinmon them 
to leave all other services, as we do at the 
beginning of a war? But, suppose this not 
to happen, another circumstance must be 
supposed to have great weight, and that is, 
that whatever property of an immoveable 
nature, any of these Hanoverians may 
possess, must be in Hanover; so that, if 
they be not men wholly destitute of real 
property, they must of necessity return 
thither, or lose what they have, and even 
lose their inheritances. Are not these 
reasons to have weight with an English 
gentleman, and yet, is he to be abused, 
because lie, in his place in the House of 
Commons, expresses his disapprobation of 
putting whole districts of England and 
large portions of the English army under 
the command of German Officers ? Lords 
Hatirax and CHEesTERFIELB, in the debate 
above quoted from, talked much of the in- 
solence of the Hanoverians in their time ; 
what, then, would they have said to the 
insolence of ¢hts Hanoverian? I have 
said, that this insolent assailant has not 
made good any part of his promise ; that 
he has not refuted any particle of the pro- 
positions of Sir Francis Burdett. But, we 
will not leave the matter there; we will 
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see, for ourselves, whether the friend of 
England, the friend of our freedom, has, 
upon this occasion, not rendered himself 
worthy of the charges of falsehood and ma- 
lice so impudently preferred against him ; 
but, whether he has, in the heat of his 
zeal for the country, been betrayed into 
any exaggeration of statement. Let us take 
the four propositions one by one, and see 
whether they be borne out by undeniable 
facts. 

1. That many thousands of German and 
other foreign mercenaries have been introduced, 
and placed upon our military establishinent. 

That this is a fact any one may satisfy 

himself by looking into the Army List, 
published by authority; but every one 
has not at hand the exact numbers of these 
troops. I have, or, at least, 1 know what 
numbers we pay for, and that is the mate- 
rial point. ‘The Germans are called the 
Kinz’s German Legion, and the Duke of 
Brunswick Oels’ Corps. The other fo- 
reign mercenaries are the Corps of Meu- 
ron, Roll, Dillon, Watteville, Ramsay, 
Cambell, Lowe, and Ferguson. The whole 
amount of the numbers on the 24th of 
December 1510, was 24,989. No con- 
temptible army! It has in it, too, horse, 
foot, artillery, and engineers, and a staff of 
its own; or, at least, the German Legion 
has. Is it not true, then, that many 
thousands of German and other foreign 
mercenaries have been introduced and 
placed upon our military establishment ? 
And, how is the charge of fulskood ap- 
plicable to this proposition ?———Let us see 
how this force has been going on increus- 
tng, leaving out the corps of Meuron, &c. 
which have been always employed out of 
the kingdom, and confining ourselves to 
the Hanoverians and Brunswickers. 


These amounted in 1804to 5698 
In May 1S10 to 12690 
In December 1810 to 143387 


And, it is probable that the number is now 
much larger. We hear of great difficul- 
ties in keeping up our own regiments ; 
but, it appears, there is no such difficulty 
with regard to these troops. ‘They increase 
in numbers in spite of all the waste of war, 
and all those hazardous services, of which 
this Hanoverian is pleased to talk. I have 
the Army Estimates, the official accounts, 
before me. Iam not making guesses ; but 
stating facts which no man can disprove.— 
—The expence of maintaining the German 
and other foreign mercenaries, for the year 
1810, was £960,225 17 8. Withina very 
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little of a million of pounds sterling, besides 
the expence of Barracks and the loss sustain- 
ed by publicans in lodging the men in quar. 
ters and on the march. It costs, then, 
to maintain this description of troops .£.38 
12 6 a man, per year, one with another ; 
because that which is allowed in the way 
of pensions to their widows, &c. &c. 1s all 
so much money that we pay for the use of 
the men. And thus | dismiss the first 
proposition. 

2. That these troops have privileges not 
possessed by the troops of our own country. 

It is well known, that the most dis- 
agreeable and most perilous service that 
we have is that of the West Indies, whither 
none of those foreign troops have been 
sent; and, we alse know, that Roman Ca- 
tholic officers in these corps are exempted 
from the taking of oaths, exacted from 
Roman Catholics of our own country, be- 
fore they can fill the rank, to which fo- 
reign officers may be promoted. These 
are great favours. ‘The latter was mene 
tioned by Lord Grenville ina debate upon 
the subject of Catholic claims. Here is 
clearly one well known privilege atany rate, 
which our own troops do not enjoy. A 
German Catholic seldier may be raised 
from the ranks to become a General in our 
army; but one of our own countryinen, 
who happens to be a Catholic, cannot. 
Sir Francis Burdett’s German assailant 
did not think proper to notice this part of 
the Address; or, | dare say, he could have 
given some very Satisfactory reason, why 
a German Catholic might be wiih safety 
trusted further than an English or an Irish 
Catholic. 

$. That whole districts of England and 
large portions of the English army have been 











put under the command ef German Officers. 


There are in the Hanoverian and Lruus- 
wick Corps about 1500 Officers, amongst 
whom are, as nearly as I can make out 
from the Army List, 4 Lieutenant Ge- 
nerals, 4 Major Generals, and 19 Colonels, 
many of whom with the rank of Brigadier 
Generals. ‘These take command all through 
our army according to seniority of rank ; 
and, of course, it often falls to the lot of 
English Officers as well as soldiers to be 
commanded by German Officers. But, te 
the particular point, Major General Baron 
Linsingen had the command of the whole 
Eastern District in the summer of 1809, 
and he reviewed the troops in the District 
at a grand review, where there were even 
several Militia regiments. I do not 
know whether he eommands that District 
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now. If not, and if he be there, he must 
still have severai English Major Generals 
and Brigadier Generals under him. 
Brigadier General Baron Rottenburgh had 
two English Brigadier Generals under him 
in the Kent District in 1810. And Briga- 
dier General Baron Alten was, in the same 
year, on the Staff’ of the Sussex District, 
and, of course, commanded a part of the 
troops in that District. Did Sir Francis 
Burdett advance a falshood, then?’ And 
can the English reader hear with patience 
such an accusation made against a member 
of parliament, and such a member of Par- 
liament too? Is he to be accused of fulse- 
hood and malice because he thought it his 
duty to mention these things, in his place 
in parliament and in an address to the 
throne ? What was the offence for which 
Mr. Gale Jones so severely sutiered, com- 
pared to this impudent attack, made on 
Sir Francis Burdett by a man, who, as if 
entitled to peculiar privilege, signs himseif 
“ an Officer of the King’s German Legion.”’ 

4. ‘That our own native soldiers have, in 
many instances, been compelled to asswuine a 
German Garb. 

That the English soldiers have been 
dressed and whiskered after the manner of 
the Germans we all know ; or, at least, all 
of us who are not blind ; and, Sir Francis 
concluded, of course, that this was in con- 
sequence of ordrs so to do; because he 
well knew, that every change of this sort 
must arise from some order of superiors in 
command.——Wihat may have been the 
real motive of this I do not pretend to say ; 
but, the fact is undeniable; it is a fact 
that we have all been eye- ~withesses of ; 
and, at present, [ have nothing to do but 
with the fact. tuations , then, 1 again ask, 
has our worthy countryman, our true Eng- 
lishman, deserved this abuse at the hands 
of this German ; how has he merited the 
charge of uttering falshoods respecting the 
German Legion? 

Having dismissed these propositions, 
having proved that what the German has 
asserted is false by proving that the asser- 
tions of Sir Irancis Burdeit were true, I 
shall now proceed to remark on some 
other of the passages in the German’s 
letter. ——Lie tells us that the greater part 
of his comrade Hanoverians are in Portugal 
and Sicily. He says nothing of the Bruns- 
wickers; as if Sir Francis mentioned only 
the German Legion. ‘The Honourable Baro- 
any distinction. His de- 
scription was: “ German and other foreign 
“ mercenaries.” Nor did he say, any 
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thing about the present distribution of any 
of these corps. This impudent assailant 
pretends that Sir Francis spoke of the 
German Legion as being scattered all over 
the country. He said no such thing about 
them, and this is a poor miserable attempt 
to misrepresent his words. He knew very 
welll that some of the Germans and other 
mercenaries were in the Peninsula and 
Sicily ; but, he did not, doubtless, see any 
peculiar merit in that, knowing, as he did, 
that every native regular soldier that can 
be raised, and that the government thinks 
proper to spare, is sent to those countries, 
He could, doubtless, see no peculiar merit 
in these Germans going to take some share 
of the dangers, to which so many thou- 
sands of our own countrymen are exposed, 
And, he knew well, that, when our own 
army, from whatever cause, should return 
home, the Germans would return along with 
them.——W hat, then, is there in this cir- 
cumstance whereon to found a charge of 
falshood and malice against Sir Francis Bur- 
dett? ‘This German s¢ems to think it a great 
favour that his comrades are doing us in 
going out of England at all! He himself is 
not gone to Portugal or Sicily at any rate; 
nor do I believe his statement as to the 
proportion now out of the kingdom ; for, 
it by no means tallies with the oficial ace 
count of the Expendiiures of the Staff of 
the Foreign troops, the greater part of 
which expenditure for the year 181], is 
represented as being at home. 


Expences of the General 
and stati Officers and 
Ollicers of hospitals 
of Foreign Corps in 
Great Britain and Ire- 
eee AF la 
Do. on foreign stations... 6,378 7 6 


So that, if so many of the troops be really 
gone abroad, it would appear from this 
account, laid before Parliament in De- 
cember 1810 (as an estimate for 1511), 
that they have left the greater part of éheer 

commanders behind them; a fact not to be 
credited without exciting a strong desire 
to be informed of the cause. I now 
come to a part of the German’s letter, 
which has, | must confess, roused in me 
no small degree of indignation. I allude 





to that assertion of his, that HANOVER 
HAS ALWAYS FOUGHT THE BAT- 
TLES GF ENGLAND since the House 
of Hanover has been upon the English 
throne, than which any thing more im- 
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udently false or more outrageously inso- 
lent has seldom been uttered even in our 
own venal prints. There is something in 
it so base ahd so insulting to the people of 
England, that [ wonder how it couid be 
received and published even by the pro- 
prietor of the Times news-paper. 
When, upon what occasion, did Hanover 
fight the battles of Englund ? Was it in the 
war of 1743, when the conduct of the Ha- 
noverian troops was described, as above 
quoted, by Lords Sandwich, Halifax, 
Chesterfield and others? And when those, 
who opposed the vote for dismissing them, 
did not attempt to justify their conduct? 
Was it then that they fought the battles 
of England? Was it in the war of 1756, 
when the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mous, in presenting the money bills to the 
king, besought him to get rid of his Ger- 
man troops ? Was it in the American war, 
when the Hanoverians were sent to Gi- 
braltar and Minorca? For my part, I re- 
collect not one single instance of their 
having performed any brilliant exploit. 
But, it they had, were they not paid for 
it out of taxes raised upon the people of 
England? Is it in the present war of 18 

ears duration that they have fought our 
battles? Did Hanover fight the battles of 
England in 1795, when the Elector acced- 
ed to the peace which Prussia had made 
with France, while the king of England 
kept on the war? On the $0th of Sep- 
tember in that year the Elector of Hano- 
ver published an Edict declaring that he 
acquiesced in the treaty of peace made be- 
tween his Prussian Majesty and France, 
and strictly enjoining on all his subjects 
and magistrates in Hanover, to force out 
of his territories all French emigrants and 
their corps, and not on any account to fa- 
your or protect them, and not to suffer 
any transports of recruits for the same to 
enter or pass through Hanover ; but, on 
the contrary to stop, or order back, take 
up, and remove from the territory of Ha- 
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a : { 
hover, or deliver to the next garrison for 


their removal beyond the frontiers, and, 
incase of need, to request the assistance 
of the military for that purpose. ‘This 
Edict was issued on the 30th of Septem- 
ber by the Elector of Hanover ; and, on 
the 29th of October in the same year, the 


_ king of England informed the parliament, 
that he was making the most vigorous ex- 


ériions for carrying on the war, and that he 
had formed alliances with Russia and 
Austria for that purpose.———Was that the 


| 








Clis 


time when Hanover was fighting the battles 
of England? Were the Hanoverians our 
fellow subjects then ? If we had all been 
subjects of the same sovereign, how came 
we to continue the war, while they were 
at peace? Nay, I well remember, that, 
when this pacific conduct of the Elector 
of Hanover was, in the House of Com- 
mons, contrasted with the warlike resolu- 
tion of the King of England, Mr. Pitt and 
his followers insisted, that there were two 
distinct sovereigniics, though they were ex- 
ercised by the same person; which, in- 
deed, was fully acknowledged by theother 
side; but, then they contended, that the 
Elector had wiser counsellors than the king, 
But, at last, Hanover had to fight her 
own battles. She was, at last, really 
called upon to fight in her defence. And, 
how did she then act? I have never heard 
of any dbattlesthat she fought. Iam aware, 
that it will be said, and, I think, with 
truth, that she would, at dust, have been 
subdued ; but this was not ceriain. Men 
never know what they can do till they 
try. The history of the fall of the Llec- 
torate of Hanover is very little known, 
and fur a very good reason; it did not 
iwake much more noise in the world than 
the capture of a corporal’s guard. 
Since, however, publications, under the 
name of a Hanoverian officer, are made, 
nosing us here at our very doors, bragg- 
ing of Hanover having fought our battles, 
and abusing our member of parliament for 
insisting that we are able to defend our- 
selves without the aid of Hanoverians ; 
since publications of this sort are circu- 
lating through our venal press, it will not 
be amiss to give some little account of the 
fall of Hanover; of that “ unfortunate 
** catastrophe,’ at which this Hanoverian 
just glances, but, upon which he has too 
much modesty to enlarge. This history, 
then, is as follows. Buvonaparté, at the 
breaking off of the negociation with Eng- 
land, in May, 1803, resolved upon the 
seizure of the Electorate of Hanover ; 
and, accordingly, Marshal Mortier, with 
an army of Frenchmen and _ Italians 
amounting to about 19,000, under his com- 
mand, who had taken up his quarters at 
Coeverden, summoned the Electorate to 
surrender aboyt the 25th of that month. 
This was loudly cried cut against as an 
unprovoked aggression, seeing that Hanover 
was wholly independent of England ; but, 
the First Consul was, at that time, too much 
of a novice in the circle of potentates to 
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be able to enter into these nice distinctions ; 
he does not appear to have been able to 
discriminate between the different capa- 
cities of the sane soverergn person; or, 
rather, let us say, that it suited his purpose 
to seize upon the Electorate ; and that was 
quite enough, provided he had the power ; 
though it must be observed, in passing, 
that, if he had no right so to do, the Han- 
overian has no right to set up pretensions 
to be a sulyect of the King of England; tor, 
if he is a subject of the King of England, 

Buonaparte had a right to seize Hanover, 
he being at war with the King of England. 

ame Marshal Mortier had to oppose him 
the Hanoverian army, animated by the 
presence of the Dude of Cambridge, ason of 
their much loved sovereign, which son is 
now the Colonel in chief of ihe German 
Legion. Buonaparté, who is, according 
to the custom of the French republicans, 
always very communicative of his future 
designs, told Lord Whitworth that he would 
lay hold of Hanover in the event of a war; 
and, Mr. Addington appears to have 
thought it quite sufficient to send over the 
Duke of Cambridge to its defence. His 
Royal Highness, upou his arrival, issued 
proclamations, reminding the Hanoverians 
of their duty, calling upon them to defend 
their native country to the last drop of thew 
blood, and pledging himself most decidedly 
to shed his last drop along with them, if ne- 
cessary. Well, what was the effect of 
these proclamations ? Not a Hanoverian 
rose! Mortier issued fis proclamations 
too; he told the people, that “he had 
“ heard of proclamations dictated by the 
«« blindest fury ;” and, in short, he seemed 
to treat the notion of opposition to him 
with contempt. He soon alter this 
began his mareh, and, in a few days put 
an evd to all disputes about the possession 
of Hanover. ‘The particudars of the con- 
quest, (ough curious in the highest degree, 
1 should abstain irom stating ; “tbe veil that 
I drew over them at the time I should still 
wish to Jet remain; but, when I am told, 
that itis Hanover which has fought the 
batiles of England; when I see a publica- 
tion that, amongst other things, insinuates 
broadly, that England is not able to de- 
fend herself; when I see a publication, 
under the name of a Hanoverian officer, 
abusing the best friend of the people of 
England, because he disapproves of Eng- 








lish soldiers being dressed in a Hanove- 


rian garb; when I see my country thus 


sulted by a man who writes under the 











name of a Hanoverian officer, I feel that 
it is my duty to stand up in its defence, 
and to show how the Hanoverians acted in 

defence of their own country, in wide 
that we may judge, whether we ought to 
look up to them for an example. 
Marshal Mortier had under him about 
19,000 men, French and Italians. It has 
been generally imagined, that Hanover 
was totally destitute of military defence ; 
but, where was the army then? Where, 
1 ask, was that army, which we had 
so often paid? Where was that army 
which is now in our service? But, 
Hanover Aad an army at the time we 
are speaking of. The peace establish: 
ment of the electorate was 16,000 men; 
and, only in the year 1793, it was able 
to send about 15,000 men to join the 
allied army in Brabant, to assist in the 
war against the republicans of France, 
Thus, then, the Electorate had, in an 
embodied army, and in men who had ac. 
tually served as soldiers, not less than 
30,000 men able to take the field. It 
could not possibly have less, besides the 
population of the country, consisting in 
part, at least, of men in those situations of 
life out of which our Volunteer Corps are 
drawn. —— Nor were the Hanoverians 











taken unprepared; tor, in the beginning of 


the month of April, the King, as Elector, 
apprized the Regency of the danger, or- 
dering them at the same time to inake al! 


| possible exertions for the defence of the 


country against the expected assailants. 
——Now, “then, what was done? Marshal 
Mortier advanced; and, on the 30th of 
June he entered the forbidden territory of 
that country, which we are now told, 
has always fought the battles of England 
since the Klector has been upon the 
English throne. He had before sum- 
moned the Regency to surrender the coun- 
try to him, which they answered by mak- 
ing preparations for defence; they raised 
new levies, and they called upon the peo 
ple to arm in defence of their country.—— 
The Regency, when they saw Mortier near 
athand, sent a deputation to him to remon 
strate, to insist, that the Klectorate ought 
to be regarded as neutrai, that it was In 
profound peace with France, and that # 
was connected neither by laws nor by treaties 
with Great Britain, but was totally distinc 
Siom her.——They did not then talk, a 
this Hanoverian Officer does, of being sub- 
jects of the same sovereign; they did. not 


then, talk of fighting the batiles of England; 
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hut were, on the contrary, very ready to 
disown us; to say they had no connection 
with us; that they had nothing at all to do 
with us; and that they ought not to be 
compelled to shed their blood because we 
were at war with France.—-~ Marshal 
Mortier chose not to listen to them, and 
prepared for putting his orders in force. 
——QOn the Ist of June Marsunat Count 
WaLMopEN, the Commander in Chief of 
the Hanoverian army, who had till now 
directed every thing, finding, it was said, 
his presence necessary at the city of 
Hanover, and finding himself in ill health, 
gave the command of the troops up to the 
duke of Cambridge, who was a Lieutenant- 
general in the Hanoverian service.——The 
Duke repaired with great zeal, to Nieu- 
berg, as the head quarters of the Hano- 
verian army. On the 12th of June the 
French advanced guard appeared at about 
a mile distance from Nieuberg, and a 
sort of resistance being mode ‘by the 
Hanoverian advanced post, ONE of the 
latter was, it was said, killed, and FIVE 
wounded,——Just as this took place the 
Duke of Cambridge received a dispatch 
from the Regency, i in which they begged 
of him to return immediately. He set out 
accordingly, and, on his way, he met the 
Deputies returning to the French Head 


Quarters. The Duke gave in his resigna- 
tion; and returned to England, leaving 


the Hanoverians to do what they were 
about, and abstaining from~taking any 
part in their conventions or capitulations. 
He departed for England on the 13th of 
June, having had the command in his 
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hands just eleven clear days.x——A Con- | 
vention was soon afterwards signed at 
Suhlingen; but, having been refused to be 
ratified by the King, as Elector of Hano- 
ver, Mortier was proceeding to conquer 
the country by force. Now, then, what 
took place? A battle? No such thing. 
Nota battle? not a single battle for Hano- 
ver? No, not so much as the singing of | 
a single whisker in defence of the rights 
of a much loved sovereign and of a native 
country !—-—The matter was settled by a 
CAPITULATION ! Yes, a capitulation 
settled the whole affair! The army of 
Hanover capitulated: without fighting a 
battle! And the following is a copy of 
the Capitulation: the following are the 
terms upon which the country was sur- 
rendered. It was concluded and signed 


ree ee ee ee 


on the river Elbe on the 5th of July, 1803; 
just 35 days from the day that the French 
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| first shewed ‘their faces in the territory 


belonging to the Electorate. 


CAPITULATION, 


«1. The Hanoverian army shall lay 
“ downits arms, These, with all its artil- 
“ lery, shall be delivered up to the French 
“ army.———2. All the horses of the Hano- 
“ verian troops of cavalry, and the artillery 
“‘ horses, shall be delivered to the French 
“army, by a member of the States of 
‘«* Hanover. A commission shali be sent 
“ from the General in Chief to take the 
‘* state and distinctions of those horses, —— 
«3. The Hanoverian army shall be dis- 
“solved. The troops sha!l again pass the 
«Elbe, and retire every one to his own 
“home. They shall engage on their 
« honour not to bear arms against France 
“ and its allies, without being exchanged 
“for French soldiers of the same rank, 
“who have been made prisoners by 
« England in the course of the war. 
“4. The Hanoverian Generals and Offi- 
“ cers shall retire on their honour to the 
“places which they may respectively 
‘ chuse for their residence, but shall not 
“ leave the continent. They shal! retain 
“their swords, horses, effects, and bag- 
“ gage.—-—-5, There shall be delivered, 
“with as little delay as possible, to the 


“nw 





' French Commander in Chief, a list of 


«all the names of the individuals in the 
« Hanoverian army.——6. The Hano» 
‘‘ verian soldiers, after their return home, 
“ shall wear no uniform.——7. Subsist- 
‘ ence shall be allowed to the Hanoverian 
“.troops, till the time of their return to 
“their own place of residence. Forage 
* shall be equally allowed for the horses 
<< of the officers. ——S. The 16th and 17th 
«articles of the Convention of Suhlingen 
“shall remain applicable to the Hano- 
« verian army.——9. The French troops 
“shall, consequently, occupy that part of 
«the Electorate of Hanover which is 
«situate in Lunenburg.—-—Done in two 
copies, on the Elbe, this e day of July, 
“ 1803.——(Signed) Ev. Mortike, 
“© Commander in Chief of en French Army. 
« Marshal Count Watmopen.” 


Such were the terms upon which the 
Hanoverian Ariny laid down their arms; 
such were the terms upon which they 
delivered their country and the rights of 
their much loved sovereign into the hands 
of the Frenci; into the hands of those 
who are represented as barbarians. 
You see, reader, in this Capitulation, uo 
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terms made for the people; no provision 
made for the quiet enjoyment of their 
laws, religion, or property ; no stipulation 
in their favour; no regard paid to them 
in any way whatever. The officers of the 
army take care of their swords (their 
swords !), horses, effects and baggage ; and 
the soldiers.are to receive subsistence from 
the French till they reach their homes ; 
but, not a single word is said about the 


property of the people, who were to pay | 


the French and the Hanoverian army too, 
as mnst have been wel! known to those 
who made the capitulation.—— Mortier 
concludes his letter to the First Consul in 
the following words :——*“ In the middle 
“of the Elbe I made the subjoined capitu- 
‘Jation with marshal Walmoden. He 
“signed it with an afflicted heart. You 
«will perceive by it that his army has 
«laid down their arms, that his cavalry 
‘is dismounted, and surrenders to us near 
“4,000 excellent horses. The soldiers 
“ returning to their homes are to apply 
“themselves to agriculture, and are not 
«to suffer any obstruction. They will 
“no longer be under the command of 
« England.———Health and profound re- 
 spect.’’—-—-What a picture is here! Is 
ingland. to fall thus? Will an English 
army ever act thus? Why, our very 
women, nay, our girls of sixteen, would, 
I trust, have died with arms in their hands 
rather than have owed their safety to such 
a capitulation. Here we see that there 
were 4,000 men mounted on excellent 
horses! Four thousand men on horseback 
and with swords by their sides, dismount 
and give up their horses to the French 
without a blow! Is this an example 
for us? Is thi¢ a pattern army for us? 





' And, because an Enclish Gentleman dis- 


approves of tlie English dress being laid 
aside for the adoption, in the English 
army, of the dress of these Hanoverian 
soldiers, is he to be abused; is he tom 
accused of maliczous motives; is he, be- 
cause, feeling strongly for the honour of 
England, he mentions these things, in his 
place in parliament, to be openly abused 
in print, by a writer styling himself a 
Hanoverian Officer ; and is this abuse to 


be circulated through the venal prints of 


London without an answer? No, not as 
long as my hand has streneth to trace a 
letter upon paper. Whether the Hano- 
verian army had the means of making re- 
sistance will be best gathered from the 
means that Mortier found in the country. 
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We see that there were about 4,000 horse. 
men,whom he unhorsed. But, he afterwards 
states the exact number at 3,868; and he 
adds that he had 14,000 muskets surren. 
dered at the same time, and 80 pieces of 
cannon. Was not this a tolerable army? 
Were here not the means of making some 
resistance? Would 20,000 Englishmen 
have surrendered their country upon such 
terms? The very thought makes one’s 
blood boil! And, yet, shall Sir Francis 
Burdett be reproached and abused, be. 
cause he dislikes to see any part of the 
defence of our country left to Hano. 
verians? Is he to be abused for expressing 
that dislike in his place in the House of 
Commons? —=——- But, besides the army, 
there were all the people of Hanover, 
How came they not to stir? We hear 
nothing at all of them. That they had a 
good sovereign we know by experience, 
and they had one of his Royal sons 
amongst them to animate their zeal. Yet 
they did not stir. ‘There was no rising 
amongst them. None of those men with 
pitchforks and spades that we so often hear 
of in some countries. No Guerillas. No 
bands. Nowoodmen suchas the Hessians 
and Brunswickers met with in America. 
And, is this a people to be held up as an 
example to the people of England? Is this 
a patiern people? Sir Francis Burdett 
asked what we had seen in them to make 
them such an example to us; what the 
French had seen in them to make the 
French soldiers more afraid of a German 
than of an English garb; and is he to be 
abused and vilified for these sentiments? 
Is he to be assailed for this, in the most 
degrading terms, and that tco by a Hano 
verian Officer, whom he helps to pay? 
Is he thus to be pointed out as an object of 
hatred, because he thinks, that Englishmen 
are able and willing to defend their king and 
country, without the aid of any foreigners 
whatever ? The consequences, to the 
people of Hanover, of the conquest by 
Mortier, have been represented as dread- 
ful; and, though I am persuaded, that the 
picture has been too highly coloured, 
there is no doubt but the people had to 
pay some heavy contributions.——One 0! 
the first. steps of Mortier was to raise 4 

Tanoverian Legion, and to press all the 
carpenters into the French service for the 
purpose of making flat-bottomed boats. He 
compelled the people of the Electorate to 
find clothes, shoes, and all sorts of neces 
saries, as well as pay and provisions for bi 
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army. The daily expence of the French 
army soon became 10,000 rix-dollars ; 
and he made the people pay this, at the 
same time, that he made them pay their 
own army, WHO HAD LAID DOWN 
THEIR ARMS TO HIM, the sum of 
543,000 rix-dollars! Aye, that very army, 
who had capitulated with him; who had 
given him up their arms, cannon, and 
horses ; and who bad made no stipulation 
in favour of the people, though they had 
bargained for the preservation of thie 
officers’ horses, effects, and baggage! And, 
is Sir Francis Burdett to be abused, because 
he does not relish thisexample: ——There 
never, surely, was any thing like this be- 
fore. History furnishes no precedent of 
such a tranéaction. Armies have often 
laid down their arms, when quite over- 
powered by numbers ; but, to yield with- 
out resistance ; without a battle; without 
any struggle; to yield upon the receiving 
of less violence than : corporal’s ; suard 
would have sustained ; to yield a country 
upon the loss of ONE man killed and FIVE 
wounded, and their native country too ; 
and, then, in their capitulation, to insert 
not one word in behalf of the people ; of 
their fathers and mothers and brethren and 
sisters and wives and children; while 
(hear it all England!) they took care to 
stipulate for subsistence for themselves, even 
after they laid down their arms, till they 
should reach their homes, well-knowing, 
that that subsistence. must be paid by tlie 
people whom they had left to their fate ! 
They even agreed to abandon their military 
dress; to strip the garb off their backs and 
not to wear it more; and, is Sir Francis 
Burdett to be shusnds because he com- 
plains, in an Address to the throne, that 
Englishmen, that English soldiers, have beer 
compelled to assume that garb? 
have now given a true account of the 
transactions in Hanover at the time 
of its surrender to the French. I have 
particularized names and dates. I have 
teferred to and inserted documents of 
unquestionable authenticity. And I now 
ask the English reader, whether he 
believes, that the Hanoverian army 
ought to be held forth as a pattern to that 
of “England ; or, I rather ought to ask 
him, whether he does not believe, that 
such a number of English troops would 
have suffered themselves to be cut to 
morsels rather than have laid down their 
arms upon such terms? Whether he does 
hot believe, that an equal number of Eng- 
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lish cavalry would have been chopped off 
from their horses, rather than have qui- 
etly dismounted and handed them over to 
Frenchmen for them to mount, ready ca- 
parisoned, and pawing the ground? 
Now, the next question is, whether any, 
and what portion of that Hanoverian 
Army are now in ourservice. This isa 
question that I am not able now to dis- 








cuss with advantage, not having facts 
inmy possession; but, it is a question 
of great importance. At any rate, I 


think, this «* Officer of the King’s German 
Legion,” will not, if he has occasion to 
write upon the same subject again, be 
very anxious to impress upon the minds 
of his readers, that all the officers of his 
corps, except @ few, are Eanoverians ; for, 
from the history of what passed in Hano- 
ver, that circumstance becomes rather un- 
likely to inspire us with any degree of 
confidence in them, which we should not 
be disposed to place in other Germans or 
any other foreigners. Sir Francis Burdett 
asked, and well he might, what the French 
had seen in Germans that their garb should 
be more likely to appal them than the 
garb of the Lnglish soldicr. What, in- 
deed ! | What have they seen in any 

of Germany but troops that they io 
beaten and nations that they have sub- 
dued ; and, is this English Gentleman, 
who has so much of his own at stake, and, 
what is still more, a heart so devoted to the 
liberty and honour of bis country ; is he, 
I say, to be reviled, is he to be set forth 
asa malicious liar, becavse he complains, 
that the English garb is supplanted by 
that of the German; because he thinks 
and says, that Exglish soldiers and the. 
English nation stand in no need of Ger- 
man'example? That example presents te 
us nothing but defeat and subjugation ; 
and is he to be vilified, because he rejects 
that example ; because he abhors the idea 
of such a pattern for Englishmen? 
There is one more observation, and only 
one, of this ‘ Officer of the King’s German 
Legion’’ that I shail notice : it is this, that 
Sir Francis Burdett made use of what this 
man has the impudence to call falshoods, 
in order tomislead “ the lower classes.’’ 
That is, he accuses him of having introduc- 
ed into an Address to the throne, false 
assertions, with the premeditated purpose 
of deceiving the people, or, at least, those 
of the people of England, whom this man 








has the modesty to denominate the Lower 
Classes.-—— Lut, where did he learn this 
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contemptuous appellation? 
him to speak of any part of the people of | 
England inthis way? Who does he mean? 
Where has he found any part of us, who 
ought to he placed beneath him ? He means, 
perhaps, that great body of the people, 
the mechanics and labourers, ont of the 
fruit of whose industry fe ts paid, and to 
whom, in the day of real need, the King 
and country must look for defence, and 
who will not, I am convinced, see their 
country and their King’s crown given up 
without the loss of more than ONE man 
killed and FIVE wounded. Lower Classes, 
indeed! Out of many millions of them, 
there is not one; no, not one to be found, 
who would not rather perish than lay 
down his arms and strip the coat off his 
bark and give up his country to an enemy. 
Lower Classe? Such as that of “the Prin- 
«ter’s Boy of Limosin,” perhaps; or of 
MORTIER himself, who was a farmer’s 
son! Low as was theclass, from whence 
he sprang, the Army of Hanover, witb ail 
its Counts and Barons, did not scruple to 
capitulate with him; to implore his mercy; 
to give up their country to him 3 and to 
receive his consent to retain their effects 
and haggage. They stipulated with this 
Lower Class man for leave to wear their 
swords. Our * Lower Classes’? would, I 
trust, wear their swords in déspite of all 
the armies upon earth, if they had them 
once girded upon their thighs. This 
man chooses to presume, that there are a 
considerable portion of us, the people of 
England, who are incapable of forming 
any judgment for ourselves ; who are in- 
capable of 1 inquiring into the truth of facts 
or of estimating the weight of an argu- 
ment; who are little better than brutes; 
and, I almost wonder, that he had not pro- 
posed the sending for Hanoverian masters 
to enlighten our ‘minds as well as to teach 
us how to fight the French and defend our 
country. --— Lower Classes, verily! I 
wonder where he ever saw an English- 
man worthy of being ranked Jower than 
himself, except those most detestable 
wretches, who are seen about the streets 
of London, voluntarily decked out in 
whiskers and gilt spurs, in order, it would 
seem, to look like any thing but English- 
men. Perhaps he means to put us all 
in the Lower Classes, who have not 
something of ¢itle about us. But, we 
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ars, been mate too familiar 
with the worth of those things not to have 
a pretty good standard whereby to judge 
them ; and, asI said befor e, except amongst 
those ‘empty fops, who, in a day of trial, 
would be swept away like the chaff before 
the wind, and who, indeed, would never 
be heard of, we have all a most hearty 
contempt for whatever has not intrinsic 
worth. “At any rate, whatever may be 
our state, I trust, that there is not a man 
of us, that will ever be found base enowgh 
to acknowledge that he is inferior to any 
Hanoverian in existence. Perhaps, now, 
[ ought to offer some apology to the reader, 
and ‘particularly to Sir Francis Burdett, for 
having said so much, and taken up so much 
room, in the answering of this German’s 
letter. I acknowledge that less might 
have been sufficient; but, I could not 
sutler such a foul attack upon the best 
friend of the people and of the press to go 
unanswered ; and, having begun, I could 
not refrain from making my answer com- 
plete. To prepare a nation for the yoke, 
the first step is to make it think meanly of 
itself; and, if a venal print, like the Times 
News-paper, i is to be found to publish such 
an outrage upon ovr character as is con- 
tained in the Jetter of this “ Officer of the 
‘© King’s German Legion ;’’ if a print is to 
be found capable of circulating a publi- 
cation in which England is represented as 
having its battles fought by Hanover, 
leaving out of sight all the valiant deeds 
of our own army and our navy ; if a print 
is to be found capable of circulating a 
publication, in which a large part of the 
people of Engiand, the industrious and 
hardy part, who are the very sinews of 
the country, are exhibited as a set of 
creatures unfit to judge of what they hear 
and read and see; if a print is to be found 
to convey slanders like these upon the 
army, the navy, and the people of Eng- 
land, and the most foul calumnies on a 
member of parliament whose conduct has 
won him the people’s hearts; if such a 
print is to be found, it were a shame in- 
deed if all England did not contain ano- 
ther print ready and willing to counteract 
the effect of such base and wicked efforts. 


W™. COBBETT. 


State Prison, Neweatc, Friday, 
24th January, 1812. 
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